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Katharsis 


(Sonnets on the War) 
By Joun G. Nermarpt 


I 


Who pray for calm, abhorring flood and fire, 
Would shun the purging and espouse the blight. 
Lo, in the marshland where the tempest’s might 
Has raged not, how life’s meaner forms aspire! 
How breeds and skitters in the fetid mire 
Spawn reminiscent of the primal light! 

What saturnalias of the parasite 

Where corpse-lights ape the elemental fire! 


Disaster, riding on a thunder-smoke, 
Serpents of flame upon his forehead set, 
Hurls the black legions of cyclonic strife! 
We trace his progress by the shattered oak, 
Bewail the wasted centuries—and yet, 
The land shall quicken to a cleaner life. 


It 


They do but take the ancient bath again, 
And shall emerge unto a saner peace. 
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Lo, how they made a fetich of caprice, 

And worshipped with aberrant brush and pen! 
What false dawns summoned by the crowing hen! 
How toiled the lean to batten the obese! 

What straying from the sanity of Greece 

While yet her seers and bards were fighting-men! 


A canting generation, smug in greed, 

With neurasthenic shudders, suavely wroth, 
Bemoans the ruin of Icarian wings! 

Lo, latent in its luxury, the Mede; 
Potential in bland cruelties, the Goth— 
Stern teachers of the fundamental things! 


An Amateur Interview 
By A. Srarsuck 


Sothern and Marlowe were playing in a two weeks’ 
engagement at the Garrick. After I had seen 
Twelfth Night and Much Ado About Nothing, an 
idea occurred to me. 

‘‘Do you suppose it would be possible to get an 
interview with Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe?’’ 

‘‘Their time is valuable, and you are an utter 
stranger,’’ was the reply. After much hesitation, 
however, I decided to make the request. As I began 
writing, I received this advice: 

‘<Be sure to state that you have tickets for all the 
plays. That’s about the strongest evidence you can 
offer in your behalf.’’ 
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‘Maybe you’d like to go along.’’ 

‘‘Better not ask too much.’’ But a light shone in 
her eyes. 

And so the letter was written. In due time came 
the reply: 

‘*T shall be very glad to see you both after the play 
any evening. After the matinees I have to rush to 
get dinner. Please ask for my manager in front of 
the theater.’’ 

We chose the last night of the engagement. As 
the audience filed out after the performance, we ap- 
proached the box-office and inquired for Mr. Soth- 
ern’s manager. ‘‘I will call him,’’ the gentleman 
inside said. In a few moments a businesslike little 
man came out. 

‘‘Mr. Sothern asks that you will make yourselves 
comfortable inside the theater while he dresses. He 
asks for five minutes, but I’ll give him fifteen,’’ he 
said. It occurred to me to wonder what was the real 
length of an actor’s five minutes, and I looked at my 
watch: in just twenty-nine minutes Mr. Sothern was 
with us. 

The interval we spent doing three things: count- 
ing the lights in the theater kept burning for our 
benefit over the protest of the giant mahogany jani- 
tor; watching the rock-bound cliffs of gray Elsinore 
and the leafy forest of Arden descend from aloft 
behind the curtain and disappear in long rolls ready 
for their journey to St. Louis; and picturing to our- 
selves our coming reception. ‘‘It will be stiff and 
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formal,’’ we thought. ‘‘It will last for five or ten 
minutes but will seem an hour; our evident embar- 
rassment in the presence of the great actor will bore 
him, and even we shall be relieved when the inter- 
view is over. But the fact that we have been re- 
ceived by Mr. Sothern will be something to remem- 
ber.’’ 

Our meditations were interrupted by a pleasant 
‘‘Good evening, I am very glad to see you. You 
will of course take dinner with me.’’ 

‘‘Oh no,’’ I protested in confusion, ‘‘we should 
not think of so imposing upon your time and gener- 
osity.”’ 

‘Oh, but we shall really’save time thus, and I shall 
be very glad to have you. We can talk as we drive 
out and while we eat. Just step down this way. The 
passage is not too well lighted, but we shall find our 
way.’’ 

As we went down the stairs and through a dingy 
underground passage to the street, Mr. Sothern con- 
tinued, ‘‘You chose the last night for your inter- 
view, and I am glad you did so. The mental and 
physical strain always incident to an engagement of 
the kind we have just completed is now over, and I 
can talk with a free mind.”’ 

We ascended a stairway to the street, entered the 
waiting automobile and were whirled away. 

‘‘Well, we would perhaps better get to the ques- 
tions which you stated in your letter you wished to 
discuss. They are too big to settle finally, but I can 
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give you briefly my idea of their significance. Your 
first question, I believe, concerns Hamlet.’’ 

‘‘Yes; was his madness real, or pretended?’’ 

‘*On that point, at least, I fail to see how there can 
be room for difference of opinion. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that Hamlet is only pretending mad- 
ness, the better to carry out his plans for revenge. 
That is made plain by his swearing his friends to 
secrecy concerning all they have seen, if in the future 
Hamlet shall see fit ‘to put an antic disposition on.’ 
Moreover, the entire play loses its significance if we 
attribute real insanity to Hamlet.’’ 

‘‘But,’’ I ventured to ask, ‘‘how do you interpret 
Hamlet’s words and actions between the final exit 
of the Ghost and the entry of his friends? He says 
here 

‘My tables—meet it is I set it down! 

That one may smile and smile and be a villain!’ 
and here he takes his tablet and writes.’’ 

‘‘Well, it is just a little difficult to answer that 
question with entire satisfaction; but I accept the 
act of writing as merely symbolical. Hamlet’s 
‘tables’ are the tables of his memory. It seems to me 
that it would be entirely natural for Hamlet, here 
under an intense emotional strain after the revela- 
tion of the Ghost, to say and do some unusual things. 
But this act of writing is likely to prove confusing. 
I used to carry it out in playing Hamlet, but in recent 
years I have not done so. On such a point as this, 
the critics may quibble, but the actor must be def- 
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inite. He must never leave his audience in doubt as 
to his interpretation of any part of the play, and it 
is for the sake of perfect clearness that I have dis- 
continued the use of tablet and pencil.’’ 

I had been so engrossed in what Mr. Sothern was 
saying as only now to observe that we were getting 
out of the down-town district. As I was wondering 
what hotel we were being taken to, our host contin- 
ued some remark he had made to my companion with 
the statement: 

‘‘Mrs. Sothern went home immediately after she 
had finished her part as Ophelia, to retire and rest 
for her trip to St. Louis in the morning. We have 
adopted the practice of taking a house while here 
and find it much more satisfactory than our former 
custom of staying at hotels. It is more quiet and 
homelike, and we find that this means a great deal to 
us in our work.”’ 

With this speech my thoughts flew into fairyland. 
At the time of my request for the interview and 
indeed up to the time of the invitation to dinner, our 
fondest dreams had not carried us beyond an inter- 
view at the theater; and even then the thought of 
entertainment in the home of Mr. Sothern had never 
crossed our minds. Yet, somehow, in spite of the 
unexpected and unusual turn of our fortune, the un- 
assuming friendliness of our host had so far reas- 
sured us that we looked forward to this new 
experience with unmixed delight. After this we 
were prepared for anything. So, when we reached 
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our destination and were told that the car would 
take us home after dinner, our request that Mr. 
Sothern dismiss his chauffeur and permit us to take 
the ‘‘L’’ home was as feeble as it was unavailing. 

As Mr. Sothern led the way into the house, he 
said, ‘‘We consider ourselves very fortunate in be- 
ing able to secure this place.’’ And we agreed with 
him that it was a most desirable home. After seat- 
ing us in the softly-lighted sitting-room, our host 
excused himself and went upstairs. For several mo- 
ments we heard him in low conversation, and then 
he returned. 

‘*When Mrs. Sothern learned that you were here, 
she insisted on coming down; but with Rosalind this 
afternoon and Ophelia this evening she has had a 
trying day, and I thought she ought to have un- 
broken rest for her trip tomorrow.”’ 

So we were not to see Miss Marlowe. The singu- 
lar pronoun in Mr. Sothern’s letter had prepared us 
for this disappointment, and lessened its sharpness. 
Moreover, the hungry man who has unexpectedly 
received half a loaf is too busy enjoying the half he 
has to regret very deeply the half he has not. 

Our meditations on the narrow margin by which 
we had failed to see the famous actress were inter- 
rupted by the announcement of dinner. The meal 
was simple, but excellently prepared—apparently 
Mr. Sothern’s usual after theater dinner. At the 
beginning there was wine, which in accordance with 
a certain clause in an insurance policy we declined. 
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Our host smiled as he pledged our health, saying, 
“‘If you played Hamlet you would afterwards enjoy 
a glass of wine.”’ 

Shylock was served with the soup. My question 
as to Shakespeare’s attitude toward the Jew brought 
this statement from Mr. Sothern: 

“‘T interpret Shylock as essentially an evil char- 
acter placed in an environment forcing him to de- 
velop in accordance with his natural inclinations.’’ 

‘*What do you think of Shylock’s reference to the 
ring which had been given him by Leah before their 
marriage? When he exclaims, 

‘I would not have given it for a wilderness of 

monkeys,’ 
was he thinking of the money value of the ring?’’ 

‘‘Ah, that is just the point. Shakespeare was 
enough a student of human nature to realize that 
there is no man so bad as not to have some redeem- 
ing trait; and in this allusion to Shylock’s affection 
for his dead wife, Shakespeare has given the single 
touch that saves his hero from utter villainy.’’ 

In the course of our further talk, Mr. Sothern 
made it clear that he has rather small respect for 
the idea that success is the result of genius. ‘‘The 
true name of ‘genius’ is hard work. Many a time in 
the preparation of a play we have spent the greater 
part of a day on a single rehearsal; and then when 
we have drilled and drilled until each one actually 
lives the part he represents, if some actor acquits 
himself unusually well, it is easy for the audience to 
attribute his success to genius.’’ 
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‘*Yet you would not say, I suppose, that industry 
is sufficient in itself to assure success?’’ 

‘‘Of course not, but if one has reasonable talent, 
his achievement is in direct proportion to his ef- 
fort.’’ 

With the eggs—hard boiled, cut in half and served 
in a white gravy sort of something—came a secret. 
I had shortly before made some reference to the 
effectiveness of the ghost scenes in Hamlet and in 
Macbeth. ‘‘Our treatment of the ghosts is an illus- 
tration of the point I have just been making,’’ said 
Mr. Sothern. ‘‘Did you see the Ghost of Banquo 
make his first entry?’’ 

‘‘T did not, in spite of the fact that I was watching 
eagerly for his appearance.”’ 

‘It is very simple, but it took years to perfect it. 
A preparation of such a character as not to be af- 
fected by the ordinary lights on the stage is applied 
to the face of the ghost. As the servants bring in 
the banquet, he accompanies them unobserved and 
takes his place. At the proper time, a special light 
is thrown upon his face and he becomes the Ghost of 
Banquo. And so with the Ghost of Hamlet’s fa- 
ther.’? There seemed to be in Mr. Sothern’s con- 
cluding statement on this point, a touch of honest 
pride: ‘‘This thing I brought to final success without 
the help of my wife. I perfected it one day during 
her absence from the theater, and in our evening 
rehearsal surprised her with it.’’ 

It was now past two o’clock, and we felt that any 
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further intrusion on the hospitality of our host 
would be an imposition. As we arose to go, Mr. 
Sothern gave me a small volume. ‘‘You have been 
interested in Hamlet,’’ he said. ‘‘This little book 
expresses, I believe in every detail, my own concep- 
tion of his character. I should be glad to have you 
read it and let me know your opinion of it. Send the 
book to me at the Shubert Theater, St. Louis, next 
week. It was a present from the author.”’ 

This was an unexpected act of courtesy. I have 
thought since then that Mr. Sothern realized the in- 
experience of his guests, which I believe we made no 
attempt to conceal, and exerted himself to add to 
their enjoyment. He had reason, indeed, to be in a 
most happy frame of mind. He had just closed a 
two weeks’ engagement, playing to crowded houses 
and most appreciative audiences. The closing plays, 
As You Like It in the afternoon, and Hamlet in the 
evening, had been the best, and the most favorably 
received. But without inquiring too closely into mo- 
tives, it is not too much to say that he provided for 
two strangers, totally without claim upon his hospi- 
tality, an entertainment which must remain one of 
their fondest remembrances, and for which a feeling 
deeper than mere thankfulness must ever associate 
itself with the name of the great Shakespearean 
actor. 














Mates 
By Watter L. Myers 


Big Hal Thompson, just outside the door of his 
adobe cabin, swept a slow frowning look down over 
the squalid Arizona wood camp. Sunset was near; 
but the mellowed light could not lessen the ugliness 
of that parched hillside with the bristling juniper 
stumps, the weathered frame office shack, the dirty 
tents, the crazy mud-plastered stables by the rail- 
road track. 

‘‘Tt ain’t like Ioway, Ann,’’ said Hal, conviction 
and worry in his voice, ‘‘but there’s chances out 
here. You know they’re just buildin’ railroads all 
the time. Soon’s I hear of one, I’ll quit this wood 
haulin’ and get some station work. It won’t take no 
time to get ahead then.’’ Hal took out his pipe, 
fumbling it abstractedly with work-stiffened fingers. 

His wife left her cooking and came to the door. 
Like her husband, she was strong and wholesome, 
made for honest, hard work. Her face was comely, 
patient, showing in the softened light a fresh, dusky 
bloom. 

‘‘T know,”’ she said, her eyes on the camp. Then a 
little sigh hurried her words. ‘‘I wish we’d find 
some station work right away. Somehow you ain’t 
makin’ any more here than you did in Centerville 
with the dray wagon, even if you are gettin’ big 
wages.”’ 

There was no trace of complaint in Ann’s voice; 
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yet her words deepened with Hal the mood that was 
becoming more and more fixed upon him as the days 
passed, a feeling of unrest and perplexity, a feeling 
that something was very much wrong with his world. 
He spoke defensively, addressing his pipe: 

‘<Station work, you know, is the best way there is 
to get ahead. You don’t have to run all over the 
country like you do haulin’ wood. You have just one 
hundred feet of track to grade and you’re your own 
boss. Then, soon’s you get money enough, you buy 
mules and hire men, and before long if you manage 
right you can be a contractor. Station work is the 
thing to get.’’ 

Somehow Hal found no reassurance in the words. 
Big kindly mouth pressed tight and gray eyes con- 
tracted, he began to fill his pipe. 

‘*Tt’ll be nice,’’ said Ann quietly. ‘‘And then let’s 
get an irrigated farm. I just know they pay best. 
You remember Fred Paulson made lots of money on 
an irrigated farm when he came out west.’’ 

Hal lit his pipe, puffing at it heavily. 

Ann spoke again in a soft, far-away voice, ‘‘My, 
didn’t them houses on the irrigated farms look nice 
when we come down through Colorado on the 
train?’’ 

Hal turned. Suddenly then the perfectness of her 
in the first glow of sunset, the warmth of her cheek, 
the womanly fullness of figure, the enduring kindli- 
ness of her even profile,—her utter suitableness to 
him, swelled in his heart with a breath-taking rush. 
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Completely it had its way with him; and yet it 
brought no words; he could not speak what mastered 
him; he could not even shape it to coherent thought. 

For an instant only was Hal possessed with a lift- 
ing, wordless joy. This swift gladness had never 
come to him in the first few months of his life with 
Ann. It was quite unlike anything in the matter-of- 
fact courtship preceding a marriage said by all the 
‘‘folks’’ of Centerville to be one in which ‘‘both 
done real well.’? And now as always this deep hap- 
piness lasted but a moment; then again came the 
depression. Like the happiness, it too was recent, 
this dull, heavy sense that somehow the plan of life 
was botched, that through and through the world 
was wrong. And strangely enough his very joy in 
Ann was part of the trouble. Hal turned from her 
to the arid land. A little tightening of resistance 
came at sight of it. 

Empty and silent it lay about the hillside of the 
camp, a gray plain vaguely rolling, touched here and 
there with dark juniper growth, edged with a remote 
circle of dark hills which rose in the west to one low 
double peak. It was all a great strangeness, dis- 
tressing and compelling. Side by side now as often 
before, the man and the woman faced it. They 
frowned; their attitudes stiffened. Quite uncon- 
sciously but with effort, they were trying to under- 
stand it all, trying to translate this land into terms 
of the earth as they had known it from infancy, well- 
ordered, yielding homes and happiness, greenness 
and the smoke of farm chimneys. 
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‘‘This ain’t a very nice place,’’ said Ann. She 
drew herself slightly from contact with the hard mud 
walls of the cabin. 

‘*Tt ain’t as nice as Ioway.’’ Hal bit hard on his 
pipe. 

The tension increased. It was Hal, looking back 
and up into the sky, who spoke first. ‘‘There’s them 
hawks, Ann.’’ He pointed. 

Ann turned to look. ‘‘Somebody said yesterday 
they had a nest over yonder in the big rock. Ain’t 
it funny they always fly round with each other?’’ 

Close together without beat of wing, two great 
birds sailed straight into the west where the sun was 
touching the higher of the double peaks, came about, 
tilting smoothly, and wheeled back again in a wide 
slow curve against the reddening sky. 

Often Ann and Hal had watched the birds, attract- 
ed at first by the fact that they were the only living 
things to be seen. Then that flying pair had come to 
have for the man and wife a significance comforting 
though not understood : those mates of the sky, fierce 
and confident above the silent, spacious miles of 
wood and hill and plain, were masters of this strange 
land and were glad in it. Watching them now, Hal 
took heart. 

Again the hawks soared in the same great circle. 
Then their wings began to beat, and they slanted 
hurrying back across the horizon. 

‘‘T wonder how them things find stuff to eat,’’ said 
Hal, his face still uplifted. 
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‘‘T don’t see how they can find their nests when 
they go so far,’’ said Ann. 

When the spell of the flight had gone, Ann turned 
back to the preparation of supper. Hal began to 
find some pleasure in his pipe. 

Down by the stables a man started up the path 
toward the cabin. He was dressed like other men of 
the camp, but he did not lumber in his gait like a 
heavy-muscled laborer, or slouch at waist and shoul- 
der like a much-sitting teamster. He was tall and 
he carried his height well. Hal, seeing him, began to 
frown; but the man, when near enough, spoke famil- 
iarly, asking how Hal had finished his work so quick- 
ly, complaining about the heat,—all in a voice deep 
but not harsh, accurate in grammar, conceding to 
the vernacular only in slurred consonants and one 
oath mouthed cautiously with a glance at the door. 

‘*You started work last, Mark, so they give you the 
worst of the two teams,’’ explained Hal, making no 
boast of the energy that had gone into the day’s 
work. ‘‘After you’ve been here a while you can 
make ’em give you a better team.’’ 

‘‘Right you are. I’m the one that’ll have a good 
team,—if I keep this job long enough.”’ 

Hal turned quickly, compelled by something in 
Mark’s voice; but Mark’s face was without expres- 
sion except that the eyelids drooped ever so slightly 
and one mouth-corner was drawn in. Hal looked 
away feeling a little ashamed, a little angry, a little 
puzzled. So it was whenever he talked with Mark 
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during the month that the man had been in camp. 
This type, a drifter, assured, able, yet purposeless, 
had never before entered Hal’s world. 

The new teamster moved to the door and leaned 
easily against it, one elbow set high on the frame, 
the back of the hand on the cheek. His voice took on 
a new tone: 

‘‘And Mrs. Hal, how are you? Cooking to beat 
anything and putting up the best grub in camp.”’ 

Ann looked up from the stove, her serious face 
flushing. ‘‘I could do lots better if I had some good 
hickory wood.’’ 

‘‘That’s what makes it so downright remarkable, 
Mrs. Hal. Here you are in this God-forsaken place, 
nothing to do with, and makin’ everything round 
you so homelike and pretty. You make a man just 
crazy for a home.’’ 

Smiling, Ann stooped over the cooking. ‘‘You 
ought to get married then.’’ 

‘‘Oh, there’s no use bringin’ any woman I know 
to this camp as long as you’re here. I don’t know 
one that wouldn’t look like a poor, faded imitation 
beside you in that blue dress, Mrs. Hal.’’ A laugh 
coated the bald flattery, and Mark looked about to 
include Hal. ‘‘There isn’t another in the state, is 
there, Hal?’’ 

Hal had been listening with growing resentment. 
Now he looked gravely from his wife’s face to 
Mark’s and back again. Ann stood flushing, laugh- 
ing, depreciating herself, hands fluttering about the 
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cookery. The man’s smile was crooked and mirth- 
less,—and yet it was a smile and directed at Hal. 

‘*No,’’ said Hal briefly. He felt lost and out- 
matched; and in the whole unpleasantness there was 
a little burning core that hurt. 

Then Ann invited Mark to supper and Hal forced 
himself to second her. Mark refused, but the re- 
fusal was somehow in itself a compliment which 
made Ann laugh and grow pretty again, and which 
put a new sting into that little burning spot. Pained 
and mystifyingly disturbed, Hal watched Mark pass 
out of sight, tall, easy, unhurried. Of late Mark had 
been coming very often to the cabin. But no other 
visit had been quite so bad as this. 

‘¢ Ain’t he funny?’’ said Ann. 

‘6YVas,’? 

‘‘He’s so much different from the other men of 
the camp.”’ 

Then supper was eaten in silence, while the red 
from the west poured in through the cabin door. 

When Ann commenced to clear away the dishes, 
Hal spoke, staring at his plate. In time of need 
words were never easy for Hal; all through the meal 
he had been searching for the best ones. Now they 
came awkwardly: 

‘¢ Ann, what Mark said about that blue dress was 
right. It looks real nice, Ann.”’ 

Ann went on about her work. ‘‘I know you al- 
ways liked it, Hal.’’ 

Because Hal did not look up, he missed the smile 
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that went with Ann’s words. The sound of Mark’s 
compliments was loud in his ears and the sound of 
Ann’s laughing responses. He went on doggedly: 

‘*T’ll wipe the dishes for you, Ann.’’ 

Ann never paused in her brisk work about the 
table. ‘‘Land, no! You’ve done one day’s work, 
Hal. Go on out in the cool and smoke. Here’s your 
pipe.’’ She slipped the pipe into Hal’s big limp 
fingers and laid her hand on his shoulder. ‘‘My, but 
this shirt’s awful dirty! Don’t forget and put it on 
in the morning. Leave it for the wash.’’ 

Hal took one look at his wife with her face and 
hair ruddied by the western light, and then stepped 
out into a glow that could almost be felt,—that, in 
the scheme of things as he knew it, had no right to 
exist. The kindness of Ann’s voice and touch was 
in a way as foreign as the gold and crimson desola- 
tion of the earth. 

Hal’s sleep did not rest him that night. 

The next day he was to make a long drive for some 
camp necessaries that had been set off by mistake at 
a distant railway station. The familiar bustle of 
preparation in the clearness of the early morning 
brightened things a little. Hal even whistled above 
the dry rattle of his wood wagon. At the first turn 
he waved Ann good-bye. She was watching him 
from their cabin door. 

But mile jolted after mile; the sun burned; and 
the dust volumed up from the plodding hoofs or 
streamed away in the heat-whirls. Hour by hour 
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Hal squinted at the gray quiver of the horizon, 
drinking now and then from the tepid water in his 
canteen; and hour by hour the old depression settled 
down, and with it came a sort of hostile tension 
against everything. All this was the more torment- 
ing because Hal could not think in words, could not 
analyze and appraise the besetting forces; but like a 
man threatened in the dark could only endure the 
challenge of this strange land, which impassive and 
aloof as its monstrous horizon, yet malignant as its 
rushing dust-devils, thrust upon him the puzzles of 
life. So he rode all day; out with the empty wagon, 
back with the supplies, all day alone. 

Hal met no one on the road back to camp. He 
found no one in the camp itself; it chanced that even 
the manager was not in the office cabin where Hal 
unloaded the wagon. When he paused from his 
work the silence was complete. Up the hill there 
was no sign of Ann. Hal drove to the stable, un- 
harnessed, and hurried through the feeding. 

He had just finished it and was standing in the 
low stable door, when two wood-choppers came 
round the corner. They stopped and looked at Hal 
as atastranger. There was a little expectant silence 
broken at length by one of the choppers: 

‘¢ Ain’t you seen nobody from camp today?”’ 

“‘No. Why?’’ 

The chopper’s eyes dropped. ‘‘Thought maybe 
you had.’’ 

Hal spoke impatiently. ‘‘What’s the matter? 
What makes you act so queer?’’ 
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‘‘Nothin’.’’ The chopper shifted heavily from 
one foot to the other. 

‘Well, I’m goin’ up home.’’ Frowning, Hal 
brushed past them. 

Silently and as if drilled to it, the choppers fell in 
behind him. 

Then round the fence of the stable corral slouched 
a man with a rifle over his shoulder. From his hand 
swung a great, limp, hook-beaked bird. 

Hal stopped short. ‘‘Where’d you get that 
hawk?”’ 

‘‘Shot him. I seen him light, so I went for my 
gun and crawled up on him when he was settin’ still 
and got him.’’? The man spat between yellow teeth 
and smeared the stubble of his chin with the back of 
the hand that held the bird. 

‘‘Tt ain’t one of them that’s always flyin’ around, 
is it?’’ The angry disbelief in Hal’s voice demanded 
a negative answer. 

‘“Yes. I been layin’ for ’em. I'll get the other 
too.’? The man held up the gray air-sailor with the 
feathers clotted on its breast and gloated over it. 

‘‘Somebody ought to shot you first,’’ said Hal 
tensely. ‘‘Too bad you wasn’t drunk like you are 
most of the time; then you’d ’a missed him.”’ 

The retort came quick and crude: ‘‘Say, you ain’t 
got much call to worry about hawks. Don’t you 
know your wife’s went off with Mark?”’ 

The thing that was to come had come. The world 
changed. There were about Hal men and things that 
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he had seen before, but they had no reason and no 
meaning; Ann was gone; racked as he might be with 
inward protest, he knew that Ann was gone. There 
were voices and confused doings; and immediately 
after, Hal knew that he stood alone in his cabin and 
that it was empty, empty in its two rooms. In each 
he looked about him long and carefully, as though 
the bare interior held many resources of conceal- 
ment. Sometimes he was outside the cabin, for the 
buildings of the camp were there and the wide blanks 
of earth and sky. Men were about watching him 
intently; voices spoke; he answered. Someone was 
telling how, from the edge of the juniper, he had seen 
Ann and Mark go. They had left hurriedly and 
openly toward the east; only Mark’s wagon and team 
had come back, plodding, sweat-covered, without a 
driver. 

One voice said, ‘‘I kind of think they’ll come back, 
Hal.’’ 

Hal’s voice, very slow: ‘‘I ain’t countin’ on it 
none.’’ Or perhaps he had thought it out loud, for 
Ann had surely left him. He felt her in his mind, 
smiling, flushed, and pretty at Mark’s compliments. 
She had gone looking like that. He could not doubt 
that she had gone; he could not doubt that she would 
stay. 

Then the world was on fire again with the sunset; 
and at his doorway Hal was standing alone in the 
unreal light, struggling with an impossible reality. 
Ann had gone with Mark—gone—gone. But he 
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could not comprehend this thing; days and weeks 
and months with Ann had colored with her every 
atom of his spirit and left him no way of knowing 
what life would be without her. And yet a tremend- 
ous, torturing power was forcing him to comprehend 
in an instant. 

Finally he was staring at blackness and knew it 
was night. He turned into the cabin. Then sudden- 
ly some mental escapement clicked, and a thought 
worded itself with terrible clearness: Ann and Mark 
would spend that night somewhere together. This 
was a thing that could not be endured; it must not be 
upon the earth. A trembling frenzy of haste seized 
and hurried him from the cabin. Down the hill he 
stumbled. Because the powers that drove him set 
his feet in that way and no other, he followed the 
eastward road along the railway, now running until 
the cool air swelled and burned in his laboring chest 
and the big stars wavered in circles, slowing then to 
a half-walking run until the picture flamed to hurl 
him on. The road faded to a trail; the trail dis- 
appeared under his feet; but Hal plunged on by the 
railway, lurching through draws and arroyos, pos- 
sessed with a certainty that what he sought lay just 
ahead. 

It was hours later that Hal dragged himself into 
his cabin and dropped face downward upon the 
empty bed, inert with defeat and exhaustion. Some- 
where out there among the dim hills reason had come 
back to him: Ann and Mark could not possibly have 
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gone that way; he had wasted time; he should have 
taken a horse; he would go back for one. And as he 
was turning, suddenly he knew that he could not find 
his wife that night. He carried that knowledge back 
to the cabin. 

He must have slept a little on the bed, for soon it 
was daylight and there was sound of voices in the 
camp. Hal jumped up. He would get a horse. He 
hurried down to the stables. The teams, his as well 
as Mark’s, were being harnessed to the wagons by 
two choppers and the camp manager. Hal could see 
the manager jerking at the buckles and could hear 
him cursing. When Hal was close the man turned a 
red, angry face and spoke: 

‘‘Oh, here you are! If you’re goin’ to do freight- 
in’ in this camp you got to tend to work. It don’t 
make no difference what happens. ”’ 

Hal scarcely heard. He clutched a handful of 
harness as if he would pull the animal to him. ‘I 
got to have one of these horses,’’ he said laboriously. 

The manager shouted his answer so that the 
horses started and the section gang on the railway 
paused in mounting their hand-car. Neither of the 
teams had moved one stick of wood yesterday. Did 
Hal think that he was hired to do nothing but chase 
around after women? There were plenty of cheap 
women in town just as good. 

The violence of it all beat up a quick anger in Hal. 
He started toward the man. But the last words of 
the manager took the anger from him and brought 
him to a stop. 
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‘* Any fool’d know they’ve took a train somewhere 
along the line and gone on the railroad.’’ 

Other things were said and done after this, but 
Hal knew little of them. He went back to the cabin. 
He even ate some food. He sat long on the bench by 
the door, staring down at the railway, half fearful, 
half wondering at those shining strips of steel that 
had become as wicked living things. Sometimes a 
choking ache surged up in him and the rails were in 
a way the cause. Yet they drew him and drew him, 
until at last he went down and walked between them, 
face bent to the reflected heat and glare of the road- 
bed. 

Opposite the wheelless box cars that housed the 
Mexicans who worked on that section, Hal met their 
boss, the man who had first told him that Ann was 
gone. He still carried the rifle. With a glance Hal 
had passed, when he heard the mechanism of the gun 
click. He turned. The boss was aiming at some- 
thing in the sky. 

Hal looked, and saw far up in the blue a wide- 
spread, slow-wheeling bird; but in the daze of his 
trouble he could not realize what was taking place. 
Then the rifle cracked. The bird swayed, righted, 
and went .on evenly, only mounting higher in its 
steady curve. The boss muttered, gave Hal a side- 
long glance, and clicked another cartridge into posi- 
tion. Again he fired; again the bird swayed, righted, 
and kept on its purposeful way. 

‘‘Tt must be lookin’ for its mate,’’ said Hal, face 
upward, haggard eyes straining. 
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The boss fumbled sullenly with the rifle breach. 
‘*T’ll git it,’’ he growled. 

‘‘Why can’t you leave it be?’’ Hal’s eyes fol- 
lowed the high unswerving bird; his voice was thick 
in the straining muscles of his brown neck. 

The section boss jerked upright with,a snarl. 
‘¢ Aw, hell! What you got to do with this?’’ 

Hal said nothing; his eyes were still with the 
hawk. In his mind were vague tormenting glimpses 
of Ann as she looked when they last watched the 
birds against the evening sky. 

‘*You don’t seem to be doin’ nothin’ to find your 
wife,’’ the section boss went on. ‘‘If I was you I’d 
know where to look.’’ There was no more friendship 
in the man’s voice than there had been on the day 
before when he told Hal of Ann’s going. ‘‘Them 
two must have went to the Mexican choppers’ camp 
down on the cutting. That’s the best place for ’em 
to get the train. We was flaggin’ down every- 
thing there yesterday while we was puttin’ in new 
rail. Them two could stay with the choppers till a 
passenger was about due, and then go down and get 
on it. The Cholos would keep ’em hid for a little 
cash.’’ 

Hal made no sign. He had heard, but he seemed 
to have lost the power of comprehension. 

The boss continued. If he convinced Hal, there 
might be some unusual excitement about camp. 
‘‘Them two didn’t get on no train yesterday, because 
I was right there all the time. But we’re goin’ down 
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there soon’s my gang comes back from up yonder 
and then we’ll flag everything again. If I was you, 
I’d go down there. I’d go down and git my wom- 
an—’’ The boss sneered and threw the gun to his 
shoulder, eyes fixed on the hawk, ‘‘if I wanted her 
after she’d been away as long as this.”’ 

A sudden understanding went through Hal with a 
rush of fire. He leaped forward, tore the rifle from 
the man’s hands, whirled it over his head, dashed it 
on the rails, struck again and again until the gun 
was mere bent steel and splintered wood. ‘‘You— 
leave—that hawk alone,’’ choked Hal. 

Then he threw the rifle at the feet of the cowering 
boss and set out with long, uneven strides. He was 
going to the Mexican camp. 

All the way down the road, the burning heat of the 
sun and the burning heat of Hal’s body centered for 
him in a torturing, mirage-like picture of the filthy 
camp that held his wife and Mark. Seemingly just 
at arm’s length, almost in the dust kicked up by his 
stumbling feet quivered that picture, until he could 
have hurled himself into it headlong. 

At last Hal saw the camp itself on its rocky hill- 
side, the tent-shaped huts scattered among a few old 
junipers. When he could see the thatchings of shag- 
gy juniper bark, he began to run. He was near the 
finish, and he panted like a distance man at the tape. 
Intense, unswerving, he left the road and plunged 
up toward the miserable huts. 

A small brown woman who crouched in one low 
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opening, straightened and watched him with wide 
eyes. Hal put her aside and thrust head and shoul- 
ders into the hut. The woman protested in shrill 
jargon. With fierce intentness Hal made for the 
next hut. Another woman appeared, and the two 
filled the air with clamor. Hal plunged into another 
hovel. Then brown-faced, big-hatted men came run- 
ning with axes. They shouted in falsetto with flash- 
ing of white teeth; they crowded upon Hal; they 
interfered with one another. 

Without a word Hal pushed them apart and made 
his round of the shelters. A rifle and some six- 
shooters appeared among the axes. But the squall- 
ing camp held back from that terrible, silent con- 
centration. Not a hut did Hal miss. At last only 
one was left, standing a little apart. Hal made for 
it. A big Mexican with an ax guarded it. As Hal 
came up he caught within the hut a glimpse of blue 
cloth and leaped toward it in an all-consuming blaze 
of madness for which slow hours of suffering had 
heaped the fuel. He came on with a long shout, arms 
extended, fingers groping. The Mexican flinched 
and Hal swept him away with the whole front of the 
flimsy shelter. And then— Hal was halted as if by 
a solid obstruction; there was in that hut only a 
small Mexican woman huddled in a blanket, a stran- 
ger the eyes of whose thin brown face were big with 
fear. Hal could not take another step; but so filled 
was he with the very breath of terrible things, that 
as he looked into those frightened eyes, it was as if 
he had seen himself kill this woman. 
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It was done in an instant: the fury was vented, 
the madness was gone, and Hal found himself 
stumbling among the rocks of the hillside and heard 
vaguely behind him a great shouting. ‘‘Loco! 
Loco!’’ a woman’s voice kept screaming above the 
chatter. ‘‘Loco! Loco!’’ he heard even after he had 
topped the hill and started on the descent. 

Anger was gone, purpose was gone. There was 
with him only a sort of black horror in which raged 
a man who trampled on a woman and killed her 
terribly. Again and again he sickened with the cold 
sickness of mutilations and an utter revulsion at 
death with violence. He walked with bent head. If 
he looked up, the dwarfish contortions of the juniper 
trees, silent in the glare from steely sky and baking 
gravel, put upon him new abhorrence of that man 
who would have killed and who was he himself. So 
he plodded on with sagging head. 

At last Hal saw that his feet had found a clearly- 
marked road. The sight and feel of it made the 
world a little more normal to him; he grew suddenly 
tired and threw himself upon a rugged outcrop. He 
was on the edge of the juniper now, and before him 
lay the open prairie. The horror no longer envel- 
oped him like a physical presence; but it crowded 
his mind, a terrible reality, though far away now, 
back among the huts of the Mexican choppers. 

Somewhere down the road Hal began to hear a 
confused, low-pitched babble. Louder it grew, until 
he could distinguish an overtone of flat querulous 
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bleats that told of a band of sheep. He sat up me- 
chanically and watched for them. Soon they were 
streaming round him in the dust, pausing each for 
an instant to eye him, going on with little runs, stop- 
ping to nose the bare earth, always bleating. Hal 
found some relief in the commonplace confusion. 

The flock thinned, and with the stragglers ap- 
peared the Mexican herder and his two dogs. He 
came straight to Hal, leaving the sheep to the dogs. 

‘*You know Meester Hal-Thompson at the camp, 
si? I go find heem maybe.’’ Consonants hissed and 
popped in the man’s haste. 

“‘T’m him,’’ said Hal dully. 

**S2. ‘St’? bueno. Muncho gracias. My boss he 
say tell heem. That hombre breeng hees wife our 
rancho. You sabe. That hombre and hees wife. At 
rancho my boss, Meester Taylor. ‘St’ bueno? 
Adios. Them sheep—’’ With a shrug of narrow 
shoulders the man hurried away. 

Hal heard and understood. All doubt was gone; 
Ann and Mark were at Taylor’s sheep ranch. He 
throbbed at the stab of the bare truth. Yet now ac- 
cess of pain could not drive him to violence. He 
looked down the road. He could walk to Taylor’s in 
half a day. He saw himself travel those miles and 
find Ann and Mark. What then? The horror at the 
Mexican camp suddenly sprang upon Taylor’s sheep 
ranch. Hal sank down on the rock with his face in 
his hands, trying to shut out the terror-stricken eyes 
of the woman at the feet of the raging man. 
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Again Hal looked down the road toward Taylor’s. 
He would go and beg Ann to come back to him. But 
Mark would be there and— Hal turned his head 
from the blackness of the depths that opened before 
him. He sat a long time. 

It was a faint thrill of recognition that brought 
conscious sight back to Hal. He was watching a 
hawk that sailed in the hot blue sky. Steadily it 
circled and very slowly, with motionless wings, as if 
set in a chosen path that led round the horizon from 
north to west, from west to south, from south to east, 
from east again to north. And in the north the bird 
whirled with a short spiral to a higher plane. Then 
once more, west, south, east, and north, it swept the 
circle of the sky, using no strength in beating of 
wings, never changing by a handbreadth the line of 
its flight. Again and again the hawk mounted and 
wheeled, mounted and wheeled from north to north 
until it was high and small against the blue. There 
as though the last air-path had been traveled, it 
hesitated, dipping, swerving, wavering, while Hal 
shared the labor of that uncertainty. But suddenly 
the end came. At something far distant, something 
beyond the horizon, the bird launched itself; went 
swift and straight; grew smaller, smaller,—van- 
ished. 

Hal strained his eyes after it across the vacant 
land swimming now in a thin gray haze of silence. 
Dimly, but somehow part of his distress, a question 
had been left to him: what had sent that hawk so 


—— 
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surely beyond that strip of bluish gray where sky 
met plain? Baffled as one shut out in time of need 
from the confidences of a friend, Hal searched the 
horizon. Gradually he saw that grayish strip to be 
mountains immeasurably far off, never before re- 
vealed to him. At length, slowly as if his eyes were 
gaining fresh power, some change of light began to 
open new spaces; to push back the sky-line of vast 
uplands and sweeping slopes; to call from shroud- 
ing distance flat-topped mesa and rounded foothills; 
to sharpen blurred ranges into fine reality of canyon 
and peak and ridge, ash-colored and ghostly in the 
clear light; to lead on and on till Hal’s eyes could no 
longer follow into a land beyond the farthest ranges, 
pale and empty and hushed as with the wonder of its 
own immensity. Deep into it Hal looked; and while 
he looked, the vastness of life, the very bigness of 
the universe came upon him, pressed out the last 
spark of anger, took the sting from his grief,—and 
turned the grief and the anger to one crushing lone- 
liness, a thing for no man to resist. 

The light changed, and the horizon was only a 
strip of bluish gray. A sudden longing for Ann 
whirled Hal about and drew his eyes toward Tay- 
lor’s; but now he could not even picture himself 
traveling the road that led to Mark and Ann. If 
not that, what then? Suddenly, with the formless, 
unquestioning certainty of instinct, he knew that he 
must go the way the hawk had gone; that Ann, 
flushed and pretty in the nearness of. Mark, had 
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barred him from her life; that only very far away 
in the strange limitless spaces he had seen across the 
horizon, beyond the farthest ranges could a man en- 
dure what he must endure. Very slowly at first, as 
if yielding to the actual pull of the distance, Hal 
started, weighed at every step with the burden of 
his loneliness. 

At his cabin Hal stopped to make some prepara- 
tions. Haphazardly he began to gather a little bun- 
dle. He hurried because everything in the cabin 
spoke of Ann. An apron—Ann quick and efficient 
about the little stove. A sunbonnet—Ann’s face in 
it looking out at him with kind brown eyes. Hal 
threw up a hand to cut off the picture. Or it was a 
big garnet breastpin that Ann’s mother had left her, 
and with the pin a rushing crowd of pictures, green 
Iowa hills, quiet village streets, Ann and he under 
the maples. He pressed the pin to his lips. ‘‘Ann!’’ 
he sobbed. He dropped the pin into his pocket and 
stared through the door at the segment of dim hori- 
zon that he was to cross. 

And then near by, out of Hal’s sight, a sound of 
wheels and horses’ hoofs, a sound that might have 
been going on a long time before it suddenly became 
real to Hal and as suddenly stopped. A man spoke: 

‘‘Well, here you are, Mrs. Thompson. I’m sorry 
I couldn’t get you home sooner.”’ 

Hal was looking out of the door. He was looking 
at Ann and Taylor getting out of a buckboard. He 
was seeing, but— 


——— 
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Ann was calling to him, ‘‘Why, Hal, what you 
doin’—oh, Hal!’’ 

They were in the cabin, Ann, Taylor, and Hal. 
Taylor was talking, but Hal heard only in snatches: 


‘‘can’t ever thank you enough .. . We'll get 
along all right now. . . . If ever I can do any- 
thing for you. . . .”’ 


Taylor was gone. Ann was talking rapidly, 
earnestly. 

‘*Hal, Hal, didn’t Mark come and tell you where I 
was. Oh, the sneak! I knew it, I knew he’d run 
away! Didn’t he leave any word at all?”’ 

‘‘No.”? 

A flood of warm light went sweeping through Hal. 
Ann had come back to him! But darkness was still 
near. 

‘‘Oh, Hal, I know why. Mark’s bad and he must 
be a coward too. He was afraid of you. Hal, on the 
way to Taylor’s he tried to get me to run off with 
him. He tried to kiss me.’’ Ann’s cheek flamed and 
her eyes were dark and steady on Hal’s. ‘‘I went so 
quick I didn’t have time to write any note, and Mark 
said he’d come right back and tell you. You see it 
was Mrs. Taylor’s baby before they expected, and 
they couldn’t get any doctor, and the Mexican wom- 
en ain’t any good. And that Mark—TI told him you’d 
fix him for actin’ that way. Oh, I was afraid he 
wouldn’t tell you, and I made Mr. Taylor send a 
herder to see you and I hurried and hurried—oh, 
Hal, you must’ve worried awful.”’ 
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Hal was holding Ann close, his cheek against her 
smooth hair. He raised his head and looked again 
at that segment of horizon. 

‘*T did,’’ said Hal with simple emphasis. His arm 
tightened. The lines of pain faded on his face; 
clear-eyed he gazed at the blurred line where plain 
joined sky. It was morning-time with Hal, and he 
was shaking off the tatters of confused and ugly 
dreams. 

Ann spoke from his shoulder: ‘‘And, Hal, Mr. 
Taylor says when he was in Flagstaff last week he 
heard of a new railroad where they’re just more 
than lookin’ for men to do station work.’’ 

‘‘We’ll go see about it,’’ said Hal. 

















“Ghe Midland Library 


The Columbia University Press has recently published a 
volume of Studies in Southern History and Polttics, edited 
by James W. Garner of the University of Illinois. It con- 
sists of a collection of fifteen articles by various writers, on 
topics indicated by the title. 


The Open Court Publishing Company announces for 
spring publication a new book by Paul Carus, on the timely 
subject of Nietzsche and Other Exponents of Individualism. 
Another important volume from this company is Bertrand 
Russell’s Scientific Method in Philosophy, a critique of 
Bergson’s theories. 


Eliot Jones of the State University of Iowa is the author 
of a book recently published by the Harvard University 
Press, entitled The Anthracite Coal Combination in the 
United States. It is a detailed study of the anthracite in- 
dustry in this country, including the effect of railroad 
control upon prices, the legal problems raised by govern- 
ment suits, and public ownership of natural resources. 


An event of interest in the Middle West is the publica- 
tion by the Torch Press of a volume of poems from the pen 
of Selden L. Whitcomb. These poems form a sequence 
under the title Via Crucis. They are of a deep and genuine 
religious nature, and are characterized by their simplicity 
of expression and singleness of motive. A prose introduc- 
tion and conclusion, under the titles Hastward and West- 
ward, are attractive features of the book. 
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Two groups of lyrics, by Fannie Stearns Davis and 
Arthur Davison Ficke, are notable contributions to the 
March number of Poetry. Moireen Fox’s Liadain to 
Curithir rises superior to much of the vers libre now being 
published. 























An interesting little periodical called The Teepee Book 
has begun publication in Sheridan, Wyoming. The first 
two numbers are chiefly devoted to Indian lore, but other 
subjects of interest to the ‘‘land of the high plains’’ are 
promised later on. The publisher is Mr. Herbert Coffeen. 


The March issue of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review contains several articles of considerable interest. 
A scholarly review of Schouler’s History of the United 
States is contributed by Orin G. Libby. Middle Western 
readers will be especially interested in an article by William 
R. Manning on Diplomacy Concerning the Santa Fe Trail. 
In A Neglected Critic of Our Cwil War Louis M. Sears 
tells of M. Eugene Forcade, the brilliant political editor of 
La revue des deux mondes at the time of the war of the 
rebellion. The other articles in the number are Methodist 
Church Influence in Southern Politics, by William W. 
Sweet, and The Methods and Operations of the Scioto 
Group of Speculators, by Archer B. Hurlbert. 





